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THE BRAIN IN 


RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


This resembles the mustard seed 


of J“ n t ‘he y 'smallest of seeds, but grows to one 

we read of, whic» germ-plasm is the character- 

0, ti c %T: n o t V elo pm eJ I. permeates every organ, 
istic feature u Thus you S ee in one famdy 

ll“st"nct hand, ^another a special type of face or voice, and 
!„ on These are transmitted peculiarities, and the same 
happens in our mental and I fear also in our sp.r.tual states. 
Thus the son resembles the father, perhaps following him 
in a benevolent life, or it may be the reverse, in cunning 
practices or in evil ways. We can almost foretell the career 
of the child when we know the parents. How could it be 
otherwise, for the inherited germ-plasm must make the son 
like the father? This gives us food for reflection in the 
question of Aluri'itige. One parent may be weak or unstable, 
or even evil, the other parent may be strong and good. So 
there is a battle between two germ-plasms. The chances are 
uncertain as to the result in the children. The stronger 
characteristics are more likely to be inherited, but much 
depends on the education and influence during childhood — 
so there is always hope to stamp out the bad. One parent 
may be strong in wickedness, and therefore prevail over the 
opposite inheritance which may be virtuous but weak. Hence 
the importance of each of us striving to be strong in all that 
is good. 

While we would like to see our children educated to the 
highest pitch, are we not more anxious to see them grow up 
good and useful men and women ? Are not the refinements 
of mind and character part of the education to be sought 
after ? Is not the main object of our education to equip us to 
take a high place in this world’s affairs, always working for 
the elevation and improvement of others ? And finally, when 
we reach the end of our journey and resign our commission, 
will we not be the better prepared for the Future State, 
which though unknown, yet we hope and yearn for r Does 
not education, when used in its highest and noblest sense, 
mu ate us, and prepare us for that Life in which there is 
nPio-Eh™ 1 ’ n ° P u ° Verty > no smuggling of one man against his 
aoatW° Ur ’ n ° l rg ‘? in hUnting ; bUt a P eace which is not 
which^is not°indiference* n °‘ eXdtement > and contentment 


IHh FESOLE CLUB PAPERS. 

By W. G. Collingwood. 

IV.— 1HROUGH THE WINDOW. 

A MARVELLOUSLY pleasant thino- It 1. j 

to pack your sketch book in one pocket n and 0 vou nPr0fita R le ’ 

in another, and take ticket, in Cy 

foreign town for a little street-sketching. The^unshiiTi! 
at its best, when as yet dust, and heat, and mosquitoes and 
tourists have not appeared; only the blaze of light on 
crumbling walls and striped awnings, the breadth o/gloom 

slates ^ e T S ^ d ° Wn ^ la " eS ’ the pUr P le sh ^ en of 
ates and roofing-shingles against deep blue and fresh 

unsullied green ; and at the windows, and along the pave- 
ment, such eddying glitter of populous life, lads and men 
ronze and bloused, women and children in gay and light 
attire, all making holiday, you could think (for you know 

nothing of the dark side of their lives), in honour of mid- 
summer. 

The unaccustomedness and movement of travelling, the 
necessity of making the most of time, are great incitements 
to effort ; there is no doubt that every artist works with a 
tenfold energy when he is on a sketching-tour. But is it 
because he has no subjects at homer Often, when I have 
been standing at a street-corner, paint-box on thumb and 
sketch-book in hand, and the usual crowd of boys and idlers 
at my shoulder, I have been amused with their blank 
astonishment that I should choose a view, to them so utterly 
uninteresting. “What is it he does?” they say. “It is 
nothing ; the street, the shops, the door of the cathedral. 
Ah, see the coal-cart ; to paint a coal-cart ! See there, the 
flowers at the window : and our Toinette — it is she ! Hd ! 
loinette, one makes thy portrait ! ” And then comes out the 
shopkeeper, bland and patronising. “ Very well done, sir ; 
courage ! But has monsieur seen our new museum ? There’s 
a fine building ! What statues ! What a fagade ! That 
would make a magnificent subject ! ” Occasionally, indeed, 
as the work advances, the artist has the honour of drawing 
public attention to points of interest unnoticed before ; and 
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then he feels that he has not lived ^ and paper ; 

ZZZJtZn fand once or twice, indeed, I have 

^^^th^wan^oMnt^erest'doe^ ^^prove^tupidity.^^We are 

“Ts ani1 

" "„ r streets into pictures for us, we are amazed. Some- 

times a genius opens our eyes to the true romance, as Carlyle 
calls it, of reality ; and well it is when we can learn the 
lesson, to husband our sensibilities and keep them brightly 
reflective, to guard our judgment and keep it keenly appre- 
dative ; lest we be deceived by the desire of mere animal 
excitement and vicissitude into despising the pleasures that 
lie round about us. Your great man shows his power in 
painting something that nobody else has thought worth 
painting, for nobody else has cared aoout it ; and when the 
work is shown we feel — perhaps not all at once — its truth, 
and we become interested in it by this inevitable contagion 
of enthusiasm. And then everybody rushes to paint the new 
subject ; forgetting that it is not the scene that makes the 
picture, but the seer. 

So, after all, the material of art is looking in at your window 
and beckoning your attention, while you are dreaming of the 
things you would do at Rome or Venice, at the Alps or the 
Alhambra. The houses over the way ; the chimney-pots seen 
from an upper window ; a tree in the garden, or a bed of 
flowers — any of these might be taken as sufficient subjects by 
one who has the gift of appreciating them. It is not given 
to all, in its fulness ; but a share of it comes by close dealing 
with things. It does not make you fond of a person, simply 
to live with him ; but work with him— and if you feel a true 
sympathy in the work, you soon find sympathy with the 
person. So it is that when you take your subject into 
partnership, not merely into service, not merely to see what 
p U , ' Cai ? m ake of it, you gradually find its loveableness, 
ro a y, m some occult way, your affection will show itself 

nofu - UF at an ^ rate y° u w ’b have been your own 

of work-T* )v! aVe °P enet ^ y our °wn eyes, and done one bit 
of work in the spirit of great art. 

woAwiih n’ the u various businesses of life, we have to 

People whom, at first sight, we hardly care about 
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, BUt . if We are ^viseiveitudy themTTTTt 7o 

find their good points and their bad. It is our duty then to 
“ m0St ! g °° d ' and set ,hat in ,he fairest light . 

ou of' n ,hL" g ° UrSe i Ve H “ the bad> but belpin « ,h ' m put U 

out of the way. And so ,n painting, there is no object so 
beaut, fui but it has weak points, and our first business is to 
think them out, to determine the strongest point, and lean 
upon it. This is at the bottom of what critics call Compo- 
sition ; and its first law is Principality. E 

You are sitting at the window — whichever window you like 
best to look from,— and there is one object, one little thing- 
not a whole block of houses, but an opposite door or window, 
a chimney-stack, or distant building, or spire — on which your 
eyes rest. Perhaps it has a space of foliage near it, 
contrasting with the sharp-cut architecture. Why not take 
that for your subject ? not the whole range of view, but that 
single feature. 

h or first attempt, take a brush with Chinese white and trace 
the actual form at arm’s length on the window-pane (or any 
piece of glass) as children draw on a “ drawing slate,” and 
then measure it off on the paper with compasses or a ruler. 
You will be sure, then, to get tlie perspective right, if there is 
any. It is as easy as two and two if you look squarely 
through the glass and straight at the model. 

Then, having fixed the size to scale, spend half an hour or 
more on the outline of that one feature ; finally determining 
it with the pen, so that it looks like a delicate etched vignette 
in the middle of the paper. At the next sitting, fill in the 
rest of the scene in the same way, as far as the paper will 
admit. Every mass will be outlined carefully and “affection- 
ately ” ; the foliage as well as the masonry. There is no fear 
that you will care less and less about your subject as you go 
on, if you resolve to get it right, down to the correct placing 
of the smallest detail of cracks and crannies, with all the little 
turns that mark expression and individuality, giving a true 
portrait of the scene, and the spirit of it. lhe only fear is 
that you may think it does not matter whether you get it 
right or not ; and that is fatal to your own interest in it. 

This outdoor view is to be coloured exactly as the lemon 
and the primrose were coloured. Take a slip of paper, and 
hold it up against the window at right angles to the glass, so 
that the light falls on it ; and try one tint after another 
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, j ,,v ht red and yellow ochre) until the 
(mixing and W . g ma J hed> its light parts and 

TXrk pa”' You will find you cannot match the lightest 
”, (he shy because they are brighter than wh.te paper- 
(o leave them white. And on a very sunny day half he 
picture must be left white for the same reason. Consequently, 
( will be wise to colour this study when the sun is partly or 
wholly veiled by clouds ; then the tones can be approx.mately 
matched; and the spaces painted of their true colour and 
depth. Do a little at a time, dwelling on each bit until 
it is done. 

The house, or the chimney-tops, or whatever central archi- 
tectural feature you choose, will not give very great trouble ; 
but the bit of foliage, with all its little lights and variety of 
movement, how about that r We have learnt something' of 
the draughtsmanship of trees ; the next step is to attack 
their colour; one thing at a time. There are light masses 
and dark masses on the tree — two distinct colours which, 
especially if you half shut your eyes, will seem to model the 
foliage as a whole solid object, like the primrose-leaves of the 
last lesson. It will be enough to mix and match two tints of 
tree-colour, and treat the foliage as you treated the lemon, 
neglecting all texture and glitter and minor details, and 
painting as it were a soft cushion of green velvet. You 
cannot yet give the whole truth about the foliage, but you 
can be true as far as you go — in the accurate outline, and in 
the accurate depth and hue of colour. 

Y hen these tints are laid, it may be that a little retouching 
is necessary to trim the edges, to emphasise something dark 
or light, and perhaps to insert detail that you are not skilful 
enough to express with the first wet painting. But the rule 
Js against retouching, unless it be absolutely required. 

roken colour with all its charm must be left for the present ; 
the importance of true values and broad 


massing is 


far 


ZTZ' is of ^P^ance, also, that you should study to 

Is that t" U lout higgling, and to be decisive without slapdash, 
is that too much to expect ? K 

* * ' * * * 

pu 1 p'il s this i ( aper 1 W f getting on to ° fast for some of my 
correspondent^ vr ^ cl ^ cult y °f directing unknown 
them L " n ' S q “ ile an ° ther thin S from criticising 

' USUally done sketching Clubs. I wan ,ed to tell 
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them how to do it, not merelv t n . 

their efforts ; and I thought (hat “t *° 

were pretty simple and ea!y . Wl » „ “ “ T'" 

should not be there to explain T S ‘ h< “ 1 

you like best to look from" ,(7 . ™ “ r dow 

luerally, tried to paint a shrubbery without fo™ * ^ 
Sure to get the perspective right ” by marking the lines on 
the window pane ! It was quite beyond some to observe the 

glass T.i,7 , T he ’ P <if u' hey “ Sed “ f •he pane of 

ps S LnV"e(u!7 r Say gaVe ^ 

“ Level lines above me go down as they go away : 

{Hold your pencil high, with its point down.) 
bevel lines below my eye go up as they go away : 

( Hold your pencil lo7v, with its point up.) 
And the level line at my eye’s level, a level line must stay. 

I wonder if I’ve remembered this, in all I’ve drawn to-day ? 

Take this line — and this line ” 

—and so on, until you have checked all the lines in your 
sketch. If you go through this while you are drawing from 
nature, and check your lines with the real lines before your 
eyes, you are not likely to go very far wrong. You will soon 
notice that different lines have a different slope, but by 
holding your pencil level across them (or if that is not easy, 
making a plumbline with a bit of string and any little weight, 
and so getting the true vertical) you will see how much they 
slope. No more is needed to get the perspective right. 

But what is the use of perspective as it is taught with 
T-square and compasses ? To get a correct drawing of 
something you don’ t see. The object of these lessons is to 
encourage observation of things you can see : and with such 
a habit of observation, theoretical perspective is not really 
necessary to practical sketching. It is a valuable and 
interesting study, but an ounce of practice is worth a pound 
of theory. Many people are discouraged from sketching 
because they are told that they can’t expect to get their lines 
right unless they have gone through a course of perspective; 
this is true if they “ draw out of their heads ” ; but if they 
draw only what they see, and check the lines as I have sug- 
gested, their perspective will be as good as that of nine 
pictures out of ten by more experienced artists. 


